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_ In Committee of the Whole .on the state of the Union, on the President’s Message com- 


. 


municating the Constitution of California. , 





Mr. SACKETT said: 

Mr. Cuarreman: Shall slavery be extended to 
any part of the territory we have acquired from 
Mexico, or be restrained within its present limits? 
This is the question I propose to discuss; this is 
the real question that has so long agitated and 


continues to agitate the country and this House. | 


All other questions have become subordinate to it, 
and nearly or quite absorbed by it, Slavery in 
this District, the slave trade here, and all other 
slave questions, though of the greatest importance 
in themselves, are so inferior in magnitude to this, 
that the public voice in relation to them is hardly 
heard amid the roar of the contending elements of 
this issue. : 

The country has generally regarded this 8s a 
northern and southern question. Sir, [ utterly 
deny the soundness of this view of the subject. 


Though it is true that it partakes largely of a sec- 


tional character, and the advocates of the exten- 
sion of slavery generally reside in the slave States, 
and those who oppose that measure are more gen- 
erally found in the free States,—though all this‘is 
in a large sense true, it is far from being a univer- 
sal trath. 

There are distinguished illustrations of the fact 
[ am contending for. Yes, sir, the people of the 
slave States are far from all being for the exten- 
sion of that institution to parts where it does not 
now exist. I can prove this declaration, not only 
by the acts, votes, and speeches of members of this 
House and of this Congress, but by the appeals 
to humanity and justice made, on the whole sub- 
ject of slavery, by the slaveholders themselves. I 
will bring one illustrious name in proof of this 
truth—the distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 
Let him speak in his own emphatic language: 

*{ have said that [ never could vote for it myself, and I 
repeat that I never can, and never will vote, and no earthly 
pover will ever make me vote, to spread slavery over territory 
where ut dozs not exist.?? 

Here, sir, is the voice of the patriot, the states- 
man, and the sage,as my witness. Men of all 
parties, of all grades, of all sections, will receive 
the testimony. 

I will produce another witness from among our- 


- selves, [Gov. McDowe.u,] whose words, like the 


light of the morning, have shed their beaming rays 
to the remotest corners of the land. Hear him: 


** Who that looks to this unhappy bondage of an unhappy 
people, in the midst of our society, and thinks of its inci- 
dents or its issues, but thinks of it as a curse upon him who 
suffers it? 

‘¢ You may place the slave where you please—yon may 
oppress him as you please—you may dry up to the uttermost 
the fountain of his feelings, the spring of his thought—you 
may close upon his mind every avenue of knowledge, and 
cloud it over with artificial night—you may yoke him to 
your labors as the ox which liveth only to work, and worketh 
only to live—you may put him under any process which, ! 
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witheut destroying his value as a slave, will debase and 
erush him as a rational being—you may do this, and the idea’ . 
that he was born to be free, will survive it all. [tis allied. 
to his hope of immortali'y—it is the etherial part of his na- 
ture, which oppression cannot reach; itis a torch Jit up in 
his soul by the hand of Deity, and never meant to be extin- 
guished by the hand of man.” 


“This is the voice of experience, of humanity, 
and of justice, coming from the very heart. of 





southern slavery. It is the inspiration of one who 
has seen the bitter fruits of southern bondage. I 
next bring that long line of patriotic men, who, 
emerging from the conflict of the Revolution, full of 
the free spirit of that day, laid deep thé founda- 





tions of civil liberty in our land, by prohibiting, at 
a single sweep, the existence of African slavery in 
every inch of territory belonging to the States 
where it did not then exist, by covering every part 
of the undisputed territory of the Union with the 
memorable ordinance of 1787. 

Sir, on the record in support of this Proviso, 
stand the names of tht Representatives of Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
other slaveholding States. And on its record of © 
confirmation in °89, stand again the same evi- 
dences of the firm determination of the whole peo- 
ple to arrest the progress of slavery. Thank God 
there is no want of evidence among the living or 
the dead, to sustain this great truth. Let the voice 
of Washington be heard ‘in condemnation of this 
institution. Let that voice be heard by all as a 
voice of warning, and by you who would spread 
abroad the evils it portrays, as a voice to be 
obeyed: | 

‘I can only say, that there is not a man living who 
wishes more sincerely than I do, to see a plan adopted for 
the abolition of it; but there is only one proper and effectual 


mode by which it can be accomplished, and that is, by the 
‘legislative authority; and this, as far as my suffrage will 


5 


go, shall not be wanting.” 

We were told, the other day, by the honorable 
gentleman from Mississippi, that ‘slavery 1s a 
blessing to the master and the slaye.’’ I will con- 
trast his language with that of the great champion 
of human richts, he, doubtless, delights to honor. 
I read the language of Mr. Jefferson: 


“The whole commerce between master and slave is & 
perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions; the most: 
unremitting despotism on the one part and degrading sub-- 
missions on the other. * * * * With the morals of the 
people, their industry also is destroyed. * . Indeed, 
[tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just; 
that his justice cannot sleep forever; that considering nurti- 
bers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of the 
wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among possi- 
ble events: that it may become probable by supernatural in- 
terference! The Almighty has no,attribute which can take 
side with us in such a contest.’? we 

* * * hh aot 3 deh 

« What an incomprehensible machine is man! Who can 
eridure.toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, 
in vindication of his own liberty, and the next moment be 
| deaf to.all those motives whose power supported him through 
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‘6 You know that nobody wishes more ardendy. te séé “an 
abolition, not only of the trade but of the-cdnditicn of 
slavery; and certainly nobody will be morejwilling to en- 
counter every sacrifice for tha’ abject.’ a 9% y ote 

But it is not strange that ‘gentletnen*who ran; in 
this age, ask to extend the curse of slavery; should 
hold human bondage to be a blessing. 

While I am illustrating the truth I am contend- 
ing for, that a large part of the southern pecple are 
opposed to extending their peculiar institution, I 
must not forget that portion of the southern repre- 
sentatives who, no longer ago than last year, struck 
down the hopes of slavery in the wide-spread region 
of Oregon; who reénacted there the ordinance of 
87, and planted the Wilmot proviso on the shores 
of the Pacific. Sir, among the leaders of that con- 
flict 1 recognize some of the members of this 
House from the slaveholding States. For that act, 
for sustaining the principle of the proviso where- 
ever applied, | honor them, and in the name of my 
constituents and in my own, IJ thank them. 

After such an array of testimony not only 
against the extension of slavery but against the 
thing itself, drawn from all sources, and all parts 
of the southern country, | should hardly suppose 
that a respectable minority of that people could be 
found who would face the voice of humanity, the 
gushing philanthropy coming to them from the 
graves of their own statesmen and heroes; face 
their own acts from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment to the present hour, and advocate the ex- 
tension of slavery. I believe, sir, if the whirl- 
wind of prejudice and of passion could be hushed, 
and the voice of reason and conscience be heard, 
the language which I have quoted from ‘the 
few, the immortal names, that were not born 
to die,’ would find an echo in the hearts of 
theic descendants. I believe, were it not that the 
southern people hope from its extension to work 
out some relief to themselves, they would rise up 
as one man against spreading slavery abroad; for 
it is not to be supposed any part of the civilized 
family of man would seek the extension of an 
evil, the very description of which, as drawn by } 
themselves, is appalling to every sense of human- 
ity. vty 

I have said this is not a question between the 
North and the South, and I have proved it. It is 
a question between the slavery propagandist and 
the free men of this nation—between the friends 
of liberty and the friends of bondage. It is net 
true, sir, as has been stated again and again, that 
this question arises, or has arisen to its present 
heated state of fermentation, out of any desire of 
the people of one part of the Union to secure ad- 
vantages over the people of the other, or from any 
wish of one section to prejudice the just rights of 
the other. No, sir; far from it. No such influ- 
ences actuate the free side of this question; and I 
would believe even the slave side is not so aban- 
doned to all sense of nationality and honor as to 
be under the guidance of such considerations. 
It is higher motives, far higher considerations, that 
have brought before the world this day’s business. 
The inalienable rights of man, his right to liberty, 
to happiness, and to himself, are the elements of 
this issue—the postulate in this argument. The 
attempted aggressions of slavery on the free por- 
tions of the newly-acquired paris of our country 
are the immediate causes of its consideration. 

Though the question under discussion has a dis- || 
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tnét type’gfeits ,own, it is but another phase of 
that contest thé wérld has waged since the germ 
“of fibérty ‘first sw@lled the human heart and quick- 


wened, the pulse of man, as a social, moral, inde- 


péndent God-created being. The love of freedom 


|1s ari immutable law of our nature; it is a living 


prineiple,.not, only in the highest but the lowest 

iftelligéncés.: ‘It-throbs in the breast of the mean- 

est’ slave ds Wwell’as in the bosom of his master. 

Those of us who hold that man is man what- 

ever his color, are of necessity, as well as choice, 

opposed to the extension of an institution that 

deprives him of his manhood and makes him 

a mere brute or chattel; while you who stand on 

the other side and oppose this immutable law of 
our being—who advocate the exercise of despotic 

power, and hold to the right of one man to say to 

another, you are no longer a man, you are my 

brute, my chattel,—are naturally the advocates of 
spreading such a system. 1 saw it stated in a 

pamphlet published somewhere in Virginia, I be- 

lieve, that the people of the slave States are widely 

different in many things from those in the free 

States. And>on these subjects, | admit, the prin- 

ciples of the propogandists and the freemen of 
this nation are as wide asunder as the heavens 
and the earth. / 

1 have somewhat digressed from the points 
in issue. I have said the question is an im- 
portant one. Compared with it, the ordinary 
quesyons of the day sink into utter insignificance. 
On its result hang the liberties of a country as 
large as this Confederacy was when it was formed, 
and, as I believe, ultimately the whole question of 
negro slavery on this continent. If what some of 
the propagandists tell us be true, on its determina- 
tion hang also the hopes of this republic. If this — 
be so, it is not strange that a people always alive 
to their own and to their country’s interests should 
be aroused to its consideration. If it be true, sir, 
that we live ina government to be rent asunder, 
and ali its high hopes to be prostrated in the dust; 
that the last republican liberty on earth must per- 
ish unless the foulest blot that stains its escuteheon 
shall, by the force of its laws convert its free soil 
into the abode of a system so revolting to man- 
kind that even an Algerine despotism has aban- — 
doned it as too debasing to be endured—a system 
where the ties of father, mother, sister, and child 
are broken on the block of the sailsman, and every 
social relation is the mockery of the market place, 
—lI say, sir, if all this be true, is it strange that a 
revelation so astounding should rekindle the watch- 
fires of patriotism and of liberty? Is it strange, 
Sir, when sentiments so monstrous as these are 
heard, it should nerve every patriot arm, quicken 
every patriot pulse, and warm the blood of every 
freeborn man who is not dead to every principle 
of right that burns on the altar of liberty? I say 
to this House and to the country, be not deceived, 
for this question is one of slavery or liberty; bond- 
age or freedom. 

I do not doubt, as some have doubted, that the 
propagandist is in earnest. I do not doubt his 
sincerity, but I do doubt the wisdom of his course | 
and the sagacity of his conclusions. Sir, his 
vaunting threats and menacing speeches will not 
even dim one star on the banner that is waving 
over us—will never cast one shade before the: 
hopes or the destiny of this Union. No Nash- 
ville Convention will ever dissolve this Govern- 
ment; no portion of the people of this country, 
who can be marshaled under the black banner of 
‘* Slavery extension or Dissolution,” will ever dis- 
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solve it. It is not in this regard that I hold this 
question to be of such vital importance; and I 
must be allowed to say to those who do, you 
consult your fears and not your firmness. The 
cord that binds these States together is no rope of 
sand. 

There are certain points in this controversy 
upon which we shall agree. The propagandist is 
for making aslave country of, at least, a part of the 
territory acquired from Mexico; and he claims the 
right todo so. All the rest of the people of this |, 
country are utterly opposed to extending slavery 
over any part of that country, and will never con- 
sent to its introduction there. What are the rela- 
tive proportions of those holding to these two opin- 
ions, I have no means of knowing not open to all, 
but I have not a doubt in my own mind that four- 
fifths of the reflecting part of the population of 
the whole Union are opposed, and will oppose to 
the uttermost, the admission into this Union of any 
more slave territory. 

Another fact we shall agree upon, that our Mex- 
ican possessions were acquired by the common 
blood and treasure of the nation. I pass, then, to 
the third proposition. What are the national, 
State, and individual rights acquired by this ter- 
ritory; or rather, what rights are incident to its 
acquisition, attach themselves to it, or arise out 
of it? ‘To understand correctly the bearings of this 
question, we should go back and inquire what are 
the objects of government? for what purposes was 
this government established? One of the highest 
purposes of all government is to secure the bless- 
ings of civil liberty. And the avowed object of 
this Government, by the Constitution itself, is, “‘to 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty.’’ 
These objects apply with equal force to every por- 
tion of the Union, new or old, in the States, or out 
of them. And whatever we are authorized to do 
under the limitations of the Constitution, we are 
bound to do to promote these objects. We are 
authorized to organize governments in the territo- 
ries. That power we are bound so to exercise as 
to secure ‘‘the blessings of liberty.’’ We are 
nowhere authorized to permit slavery, for that 
institution does not carry out a single purpose 
of the Constitution, but is repugnant to them 
all. There is not one feature connected with the 
objects or history of the Government, from its very 
beginning, indicating a single purpose to act even 
as a conservative power over domestic slavery in 
the States, and far less, asa sovereignty, to extend 
it. The rights the Union has acquired over this | 
territory are rights of sovereignty to subject it to 
constitutional laws. The States have acquired 
over it no independent powers; the citizens of the 
several States have all acquired a common right of 
citizenship subject to the constitutional, national 
laws, that may be imposed upon it. And these 
are all the rights there are in the case—rights at all 
times to be governed by the objects and purposes 
that brought them into existence. Sir, if this doc- | 
trine be a sound one, what right has the citizen of 
any particular State to demand that the peculiar 
institutions he lives under at home shall be trans- 
planted in California or New Mexico? I answer, 
none. He has every right to show, by fair reason- ; 
ing, that what he asks for will, if adopted, be! 
calculated to secure to that country ‘‘ justice, tran- | 
quillity, peace, and the blessings of liberty,’’ and | 
nothing more. The citizens of New York have | 
no right to demand that their bank charters, and ' 











the use of their incorporated monopolies, shall be 
secured to them in Deseret; nor has the slaveholder 


,in Georgia any right to.demand a system of laws 
‘securing to him there the bondage of his slave. 


There is more property in corporations created 
by our State laws in New York, than the value of 
the slaves in any State in this Union. We cannot 
use a single corporate right beyond our State 
limits, nor can you use a slave right beyond yours. 
There is no right in property whatever that is not 
subject to the abridgments and regulations of law; 
and if, in the national judgment, the ownership ofa 
particular kind of property works evils to commu- 
nity, any and every sovereignty has, and is bound 
to exercise the power to exclude it. This is the 
everyday practice of all the civilized nations of 
the world. And still gentlemen talk of a want of 
power to prohibit slavery in our national territory, 
It would be no more absurd for the citizens of New 
York who held bank bills, to insist that they shall 
be secured to their use in San Francisco or they 
will dissolve the Union, than itis for you to say 
so, unless you can be secured your slaves there. 
The absurdity of the propagandist’s position on 
this point is so glaring it hardly deserves com- 
ment, 

If the national voice isagainst any more slavery, 
the propagandist must submit. He must not sup- 
pose that the free parts of the country are to be 
overrun by the evils of slavery, at the expense of 
the honor and conscience of the whole people, 
when in the sound exercise of its discretion, the 
nation sees fit to prevent it by positive law. He 
must submit to that law, or take the responsibility 
of rebellion. And if there are any who believe the 
people of this country are so in love with the insti- 
tution of human bondage as to fight its battles for 
extension in the disloyal ranks of treason, the 
world is before them for the experiment, let him 
try it who will. If gentlemen suppose the free 
spirits, the free men of this free age and country 
will shrink from responsibilty on this question ,they 
are mistaken. If they suppose slavery is to be 
sown broadcast under a menace of dissolution, I 
say again, they are mistaken. If they suppose a 
standard of rebellion will accomplish their pur- 
pose, they will find, when it is fatally too late for 
them, a summons to arms in defence of the sacred 
Union of our fathers, in defence of the sacred in- 
strument I hold in my hand, will teach them, in 
lessons not to be forgotten, that they are again 
mistaken. 

The gentleman from North Carolina said the 
other day that the agitation of this question had 
kept slavery out of California. Thank God for 
that! And if the statement be true, thanks to 
the agitators too. In that view of the case, I am 
inclined to think avveritable Nashville Convention 
would be of service to the country. It would 
direct public attention more and more to the mon- 
strous character of the claims of the propagandists, 
and tend to fix more strongly the judgment of the 
people against them. I think if that body will 
only meet and publish the constitutional chains of 
the slave, as it claims them, there will be more 
than one next year to tell of such glorious fruits 
of agitation. Should that redoubtable slavery 
band ever get together, it will be the source of an 
agitation hereafter of the same kind, and to last as 
long as that which followed a convention of kin- 
dred spirits that met in Hartford in 1812. The 
simoon of death will as surely follow the one as 
it has the other. 

The propagandists say, ‘* What the common 
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© blood and treasure of the whole nation have ac- 

‘gired belongs to all, and all have the same right | 
‘to participate in its enjoyment.”’ To this propo- 

sition I most heartily agree. But does this give 

to any particular institution of any particular 

State any claim whatever? If so, then each par- 

ticular institution has the same claim; and the 

constitution of California ought to be a resolution 

drawn at the bottom of a catalogue of the par- 

ticular laws of all the States, ratifying and con- 

firming each and every one of them as a part of 
their fundamental law. 

When the Constitution was adopted, slavery 
was regarded as repugnant to natural justice and 
a violation of natural rights, as it is now. 
it would be strange indeed if a constitution of 
a civilized people should contemplate the spread 
of an acknowledged wrong without mentioning 
the subject. ‘The whole action of the Govern- 
ment, both before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and immediately after, clearly shows that the 
rapid extinguishment of slavery was in the con- 
templation of all. Else why did the representa- 
tives of the whole country at once prohibit it from 
every inch of territory where it did not then exist? 
Why did nearly all the distinguished men of the 
North and the South openly advocate its abolition ? 
Sir, these facts are too controlling to be misunder- 
stood. The very wheels of this Government 
were put in motion with the full purpose in view 
of putting an end to slavery. Before the adoption 
of the Constitution we had a large commerce in 
the foreign slave trade; and by the very terms of 
that instrument it was to be absolutely prohibited 
as early as 1&08. 

Gentlemen talk of the compromises of the Consti- 
tution—compromises in relation to slavery. What 
compromises! Do the people of the South hold their 
slaves under the compromises of the Constitution? 
The time is not far distant when such a doctrine 
will overwhelm all slavery held by such a tenure. 
The truth is, ] abhor compromises. If 1 have any 
rights, I wish to hold them as rights. If we are 
guarantied any privileges under the Constitution, 
they are rights, not compromises. A compromise 
‘presupposes the surrender of what is right with a 
view tosettlement. Itisasort of a bargain, where 
absolute right and absolute wrong, to share the 
plunder, make a platform where the true and the 
false can dwell together in harmony. There can 
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be no such thing as a compromise between right 
and wrong. Slavery has not a shadow of right, 
under the Constitution, to breathe cn one inch of 
our national domain; and J] am in favor of exer- 
cising the power of the Constitution to prevent it, 
by any possibility, from ever obtaining a foothold 
there. I regard it as the great evil of the nation, 
to be guarded ageinst under any and all circum- 
stances. J am in favor of the Wilmot proviso, of 
abolishing slavery and the slave-trade in this Dis- 
trict; in short, of putting a stop absolutely to the 
further spread of slavery in any direction, and of 
relieving the Government of it, wherever we have 
the power to reach it. 

The uniform and well-settled policy of the Gov- 
ernment has been to prohibit slavery in all its ter- 
ritory where it did not exist. Indeed, the Union 
originally had no territory of its own, and its first 
acquisition was the country lying northwest of 
the Ohio river. This was ceded by the States 
claiming it in 1784, the title perfected in ’86, and 
in ’87 slavery was prohibited in every part of it. 
There were no conditions attached to these grants, 
so that the Governmeut had power to act, and it 





did act at once against permitting slavery ever to~ 
go there. This was before the Constitution was 
adopted. That instrument was framed in full 
view of all these facts, and may well be regarded 
as a constitutional acquiescence in the policy adopt- 
ed. Congress in ’89 reaffirmed the act of *87.un- 
der the Constitution, so that the precedent is val- 
uable both to show the disposition of the people 
in those times and as an exposition of the powers 
of the Constitution as understood at the time it 
was put in operation. 

The next territory the Government aequired was 
what now constitutes the State of ‘Tennessee. 
This was a grant from the State,of North Caroh- 
na in 1789. In the deed of cession granting that 
territory there was an express reservation of the 
right to continue slavery there, and the laws of 
North Carolina were, by the very terms of the 
grant, to be continued in force till they were re- 
pealed by the laws of the State to be formed out 
of it. (See Ist vol. U.S. Statutes, p. 106.) So that 
Congress never had a particle of power to pro- 
hibit slavery there; it had long existed, and North 
Carolina was careful to reserve all its rights. Had 
Congress at that day had the power, the whole 
history of the times shows it would have done so- 
There had never been a single act in the history 
of the Government, thus far, indicating any other 
purpose than to arrest the progress of slavery. All 
Congress could have done in that case was to re- 
fuse admission to Tennessee as a State. 
did not do, anda slave State was admitted. 

The next step in our acquisitions was the State 
of Kentucky; and this was an acquisition of a 
State to the Union, and nothing else. Neither the 
territory of that State, nor the political jurisdic- 
tlon over it, was ever vested in the United States. 
Jt was originally a part of Virginia, and in 69 
that State, by an act of its Legislature, authorized 
the people of the part of Virginia now known as 
Kentucky, to organize themselves into a State and 
to unite with the United States, expressly resery- 
ing, as in the case of North Carolina, the authority 
of all the laws of Virginia tll repealed by the 
State of Kentucky; so that again, in that case, 
Congress had no power to act—it had simply the 
power to receive or reject the State. 

The Territory of Mississippi was the next part 
of the country, and the only remaining part, to ac- 
quire jurisdiction over. ‘This territory covered 
what now constitutes the States of Mississippi and 
Alabama. Georgia laid claim to this region, 
and had made various grants therein, exercised 
jurisdiction over it, and planted slavery there. 
The first act of the Union in relation to its acqui- 
sition and government was passed in 1798. The 
utle of this act is, ‘* An act for the amicable set- 
tlement of limits with the State of Georgia, and 
authorizing the establishment of a government in 
the Mississippi Territory,’’ (vol. 1, U. S. Stat- 
utes, p. 549.) This act authorizes the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to settle the conflicting 
claims of the United States and Georgia over this 
territory, and establishes a provisional govern- 
ment, but expressly reserves all the rights of 
Georgia and its jurisdiction. Among these rights 
were laws establishing slavery. And the com- 
missioners appointed on the part of that State to. 


adjust the rights and claims of Georgia, expressly 


reserved all power over slavery; so that in that 
territory there never was any power in Congress 
to prohibit it. But Georgia had not any power 
over the slave trade, and the consequence was, 
Congress, in its first act of ’98, absolutely prohib- 
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ited the introduction of slaves into the territory from || 


abroad, although that trade was to be continued 
by the Constitution in the States till 1808; thus 
giving another evidence of a determination to put 
an end to the extension of that institution. 

We have now seen that under the Constitution, 
the power of Congress has uniformly been exer- 
cised to prohibit slavery from every part of the 
country, where the territory to be affected be- 
longed, by undispnted title, to the United States. 

Louisiana was purchased in 1803. Slavery ex- 
isted there; and in 1804 the introduction of slaves 
was prohibited by positive law, even from the 
States, except by actual settlers who might bring 
their servants with them—(see 2d vol. U.S. Laws, 
p. 283)—the Government thus seizing the earliest 
opportunity to prevent the increase of slavery there; 
and in 1820 it was absolutely prohibited (Mis- 
souri compromise) in more than three-quarters of 
all that purchase. By this act it was excluded 
where it did exist, and the whole South acqui- 
esced in the power, and nearly all aided in its ex- 
ercise—again showing that the settled purpose of 
the Government was persevered in where it had 
the power to act. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, for the first time in 
our history there is an effort making by the 
slavery propagandist to compel the Government 
to depart from its uniform course, and convert its 
_ free soil into slave soil. After the lapse of more 
than sixty years, we are asked to ingraft upon our 
system slavery extension as a principle, as a part 
of our policy. The character of this claim is so 
extraordinary it deserves, as it receives, the rebuke 
of all who think liberty is worth preserving, who 
do not regard bondage asa ‘‘ blessing.”’ 

The propagandist is resisting the admission of 
California on this new claim. The Administra- 
tion, the whole North are for this admission—we 
shall vote for it, and act for it, and if its opponents 
see fit to defeat it, the responsibility will be with 
them. All 1 have to say on that subject is, if 
they can stand that issue before the country we 
can. 

It is claimed that if there are no constitutional 
or legal rights to take slavery to the territories, 


there is an equitable right, because slaveholders 
helped to fight the battles of Mexico, and acquire | 


the Mexican territory. What equity ever did, or 
ever will arise in favor of converting a free country 
into aland of slaves? Principles of equity are 
broad and comprehensive. 1 will hazard the as- 
sertion that this is the first complaint in equity ever 
filed to establish the night to violate natural jus- 
tice, perpetuate bondage, make goods and chattels 
of humanity, and subvert the laws of freedom. 
Upon what principle of equity can the propagan- 
dist claim any part of a free country for slavery? 
Is it because slavery is beneficial in itself—because 
it is calculated to produce the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and bless with an equality of 
freedom the millions who are to inhabit those 
regions? The experience of the civilized world, 
the dictates of nature, the love of liberty and 
hatred of oppression, sympathy for the millions 
bound with the green withes of grinding servitude, 
all combine to forbid such aconclusion. All the 
near and dear ties of life, the violated rights of 
parent and child, of husband and wife, of pros- 
trate virtue, forbid it. All our bitter experience 
in the past, the perils of the present, and fearful 
forebodings for the future, forbid it. There is no 
principle, sir, that can justify us in permitting 
this evil to spread. Its ‘‘diffusion”’ to the free 


-for the purpose of extending slavery. 








parts of the counury must, by the solemn judgment 
of the nation, be forbidden; and the cry of human 


bondage must, by the power of these confederated 


States, be forever stayed. 

But it was said the other day, on this floor, if 
slavery was kept where it is, it ultimately would 
drive out the white population. 

Sir, what sort of an argument.is this? A proc- 
lamation of the threatening horrors of what another 
gentleman calls a ‘* blessing to the master and the 
slave.”? This Mississippi blessing, according to 
North Carolina authority, is ere long to be the des- 
olation of the land, and I might notinaptly say, leave 

sé the desolater desolate.” 

I cannot spend time with thisstrange morality. Be- 
cause, like the sin of Adam’s fall, slavery places the 
master under the curse, shall we curse others with it? 
That slavery is a putrefaction the South would be 
glad to get rid of, 1 can readily believe; but to 
send it abroad to regions free from its infection, is 
to light with the torch that threatens our own, our 
neighbor’s dwelling. I envy not those who are 
driven to such an argument. Some part of the 
argument I have heard would seem to be based 
on the idea that the war with Mexico was waged 
W hat, 
sir, a Christian nation, under the flag of free- 
dom, marshaling armies, sending navies, slaugh- 
tering and to slaughter, to blot out forever the 
hopes of freedom, and bury them in the unfath- 
omable abyss of slavery! I trust in God I have 
misunderstood this argument; that even slavery i 

not reduced so low as to make a declaration so ab- 
horrent to every feeling of humanity. If the plains 
of Mexico have run with the blood of battles in 
such a war, if even one victim has been slain in 
such a cause, shall those engaged in the abomina- 
tion already, exclaim with him who crucified the 
Redeemer of men, ** his blood be on us and on 
our children.’’ If ‘* the blood and treasure of the 
South’”’ has been poured out for such a purpose, 
may the gaze of an indignant world rest upon the 
inhuman butchery. Let it be proclaimed to the 
end of the earth, that the blood and treasure of a 
Christian people have been poured out to pollute 
the virgin soil of freedom with the chains of sla- 
very. 

Congress has power to pass all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States. Sla- 
very is not a needful rule or regulation. It is 
only a wrong to be deeply deplored where it does 
exist, and to be prohibited from going where it 
has never been. It is but the remnant of a 
darker, more barbarous age, to be eradicated, not 
encouraged. How, then, does Congress possess 
the needful power to permit this evil to spread? 
Ifa great calamity threatens the country, we are 
prompt to avert it. And if this greatest of evils 
threatens any portion of our territory, why should 
we not do all in our power to turn it aside? The 
serpent-folds of this viper are already wound 
around the giant limbs of one half of the republic; 
and shall its sting be permitted to pierce, with its 
deadly poison, a soil now free from it? Is it not 
our plain duty to protect from evil the young and 
feeble territory we have acquired? Jt comes to us 
free, and the Congress that would not keep it so, 
would be lost to every sense of duty, to the coun- 
try, and to mankind. 

We were told the other day that slavery had 
not been so great a curse to the South as had been 
supposed. ‘This is strange praise; to say an evil 
is not as great as some suppose, is a new argument 
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for its increase. It is claimed the South has pros- 
pered under it. Let us examine the facts. But 
before doing so, I protest against the right to 
count the profits of human bondage. What was 
the State of Virginia at the time the Constitu- 
tion was adopted? The oldest, largest, most 
populous State in the Union. She has sunk to 
the fourth class; she has been settled two hun- 
dred and forty years, Ohio was an unbroken wil- 
derness sixty years ago, and though but little more 
than half the size, has now more than twice her 
white population, and more than twice her wealth. 
South Carolina was the fourth State in the Union 
at its formation; she is now the twelfth or thir- 
teenth. Louisiana has more natural advantages 
than any State in the Union, and still, her pro- 
gressive march is hardly perceptible. New Or- 
leans ought to have this day three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, and if slavery had never existed 
in this country, it would have. One gentleman 
from Alabama complained the other day that your 
ships were rotting at your wharves, and your 
commerce going to decay. Let me say to that 
gentleman that a high state of civilization, slavery, 
and prosperity, are utterly incompatible; they 
never did, and never will exist together. The 
slave States have not prospered, simply because 
there is no prosperity in the labor of the lash, 
and the constitution of man plainly indicates there 
never will be. There never was a population of 
eight millions composed of three and a half mil- 
lions of persons having no interest in the com- 
mon prosperity of the country, that was a pros- 
perous population—the thing is impossible. But 
this is not all the calamities that await slavery 
Thus far in the history of the world, the moral 
position of slave countries has been acknowl- 
edged by the civilized nations of the earth. 
This kind of encouragement to slavery is fast 
giving way, and the time is not far distant, if the 
South takes no steps to cast off this offence against 
the moral sense of the world, when the character 
of its people will suffer more than its prosper- 
ity. 

The propagandist says slavery is recognized by 
the Constitution. [ will examine the soundness 
of this claim. The Constitution authorizes the 
recovery of the fugitive from labor. The same 
section authorizes the recapture of fugitives from 
justice; and if this clause recognizes slavery, it 
also recognizes crime; and the right of one to claim 
a part of the national domain, is, under that clause, 
exactly as great as the other. The logic of the 
propagandist is so profound on this subject, I shall 
expect next to hear some one, who does not regard 
slavery as a ‘ moral evil,’ gravely contending for 
the rights of robbery and assassination in the ter- 
ritories. 

The Constitution allows a three-fifths represent- 
ation, and this is used in support of the claim of 
extension. This proposition is equally unsound. 
It is the person that is represented, not the slave— 
the man, not his condition. Any other view of the 
subject would make, at least, one-third of the south- 
ern Representatives now here represent bondage 
and servitude, notmen. The Constitution nowhere 
allows any sort of representation except of per- 
sons, and in this sense the master is a person and 
the slave is a person, and these two classes are no 
more guarantied their condition, in the territories, 
than the rich and poor are guarantied theirs. If there 
are no such persons as the three-fifths class in the 
new States, clearly no rights are violated. The 
propagandist has no right to claim anything under 








that clause for himself. He loses nothing. Heis 
completely represented, and his property has noth- 
ing to do with the case. The man with a million 
has no more representation under the Constitution, 
than the beggar, who has not where to lay his head; 
and for great and fundamental reasons he ought not 
to have. 
An inference is drawn from the fact that slave 
property is taxed, that the holder of it has a 
right to demand its protection in the territories. 
If there were any soundness in this argument, it 
would establish the principle that all property 
owned in any of the States might claim State 
constitutions and territorial governments to pro- 
tect it. I have already shown the fallacy of this 
position. I do not believe there is a State in the 
Union, whose constitution or laws does not ex- 
pressly prohibit the enjoyment of some of the 
property of the citizens of other States. And 
there certainly is nothing peculiar in slave prop- 
erty, which should give its owner any higher. 
claims, than those enjoyed by others. ; 
The very provision of the Constitution, authori- 
zing the claim of the fugitive from labor, clearl 
shows the framers of that instrument understood, 
that except for that provision, a slave would be 
free in any State where slavery did not exist. 
That clause is nonsense in any other view of it. 
The Wilmot proviso guards against a restric- 
tion and abridgment of rights, but violates none 
whatever. And on the question of power to pass 


that measure, the history of the whole Govern- 


ment is a libel on itself, if there is no such power. 
The position of the advocate for slave extension, 
is an awkward one indeed. He has voted for the 
ordinance of ’87; he has voted for the constitution 
of every State that has prohibited slavery since; 
he has voted for the admission of slave States, 
which is the exercise of precisely the same power 
on the other side of the question; he voted for the 
Missouri compromise; to organize Oregon with 
this proviso; and last of all, he has stood on this 
floor from the beginning of this session to this 
hour, advocating a compromise line—the Mis- 
souri compromise—or some other line, when 
every one of these measures requires the exercise 
of the same power as the Wilmot proviso. The 
gentlemen from Alabama, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and I believe all the other propagandists who 
have addressed this House, have labored loud 
and long in favor of the proviso, if located North 
of a certain line. Really, this is a constitutional 
argument on their part, worthy of their cause. 
The same Constitution governs every part of the 
country, and to keep slavery out of one part is 
constitutional, but to keep it out of another is not. 
I commend these gentlemen for their keen insight 
into constitutional law. 

I propose to say a few words on the strange 
spectacle we must present to the world. The 
people of a free government divided against them- 
selves. On one side the principles of civil liberty 
maintained, and on the other, those very prin- 
ciples complained of as working injustice, as doing 
violence to the honor, the rights, the constitutional 
guarantees of the South; as trampling down the 
best interests of a people, who came into existence 
as a nation under the declaration that ** All men 
are created free and equal, and entitled to the 
blessings of liberty.”? Strange, indeed, that the 
very liberties our fathers fought to achieve should 
be to the slaveholder a curse; but strange as‘it is, 
itis the burden of the propagandist’s complaint. 
Fle mourns as an evil even the freedom of other 
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lands beyond his own, and witnesses its approach 
with horror. 

There is one feature in this question the propa- 
gandist seems io have forgotten. In his anxicty 
to preserve his own honor, he has failed to remem- 
ber that the honor of the untold millions of slaves 
to be subjected to his rule, if slavery is extended, 
is not only to be trampled down, but is to be 
regarded as the honor of the horse or beast of bur- 
den. When gentlemen talk of their violated rights, 
they forget that they are constantly asking to vio- 
late the rights of others—the very rights they claim 
for themselves. Sir, is it nota mockery for men 
who advocate such principles to talk of violated 
rights and sullied honor? Gentlemen demand that 
an equality of slavery and freedom shall be pre- 
served in thisnation. Was there ever so impudent 
aclaim? The wrongs, the injustice, the inhuman- 
ity of slavery to keep pace with the blessings of 
freedom! Sir, if this is a well-founded claim, 
mock me not with the name of republican. Such 
language outrages the graves of our fathers, the 
very name of liberty. That any considerable por- 
tion of the people of this country should be blinded 
by docirines so repugnant to our national compact, 
so abhorrent to every true feeling of the human 
heart, is impossible. 

{ have complaints to make of the slave States, 
for their wrongs and aggressions towards the free 
States. Slavery bought Florida, took our money 
to pay for it, and then excluded our free institu- 
tions; slavery has made a slave State out of every 
State, save one, taken from the purchase of Loui- 
siana; slavery brought the slave State of ‘Texas 
into the Union; slavery plunged us into the war 
with Mexico, and now seeks to make slave States 
of that country. These things slavery has done, 
but what she is now striving to do she will never 
accomplish. 

Slavery has its slaves represented here by their 
masters; so that fifty slaves make their master, in 
political power, equal to thirty freemen. This isa 
wrong we shall not permitto be increased. Slavery 
has secured the admission of nine slave States 
since the Constitution was adopted, when the 
whole spirit of that instrument repels the idea that 
slavery was to exist as a permanent institution. 
We have suffered these wrongs thus far, but we 
shall allow them to accumulate no longer. 

1 will admit the propagandists have fallen on evil 
times for them. Free principles have advanced 
throughout the world, and are destined to advance 
with still greater rapidity. Freedomis indeed sur- 
rounding the abodes of despotism everywhere. 
Blame not us, but rather complain of the God of 
us all, who made man a progressive being—a hater 
of oppression—a lover of liberty. It is left for the 
American propagandist alone of civilized man, to 
ask for the increase of slavery. And, sir, with 
feelings more of sorrow than of anger, I feel this 
to be a deep disgrace to our common country. Mr. 
Chairman, if slavery be extended, we of the North 
are responsible for it; and the whole country must 
distinctly understand, we shall never incur that 
responsibility. We are absolutely opposed to any 
further extension. We shall vote against it, and 
act against it in any possible contingency. 

And now, sir, I propose to say a few words on 
the subject of the dissolution of this Union. I 
have no fears of that event. It will never take 

lace on account of slavery or slavery extension. 
The advocates of that institution are amusing the 

ublic mind with that idea, but there is no reality 





in it. They will never even attempt to divide» 
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| this glorious Union ona question so utterly with- 
out reason, so groundless, and so against their 
own interest. What will be gained to the south- 
ern people by dissolution? Will an increase of 
slavery increase their happiness? Far from it. 
Will they be safer outside of the Union than in 
it with the slavery they have? Is it not now 
quite strong enough for the southern States ? 
But will you increase your slave territory by 
dissolution? Far, very far from it. The whole 
Pacific frontier is already thronged with the 
friends of freedom. The people west of the 
mountains have as great an abhorrence of slavery 
as the people-of New York or Massachusetts. 
The South will never get that people to go with 
them. A large portion of the people of New 
Mexico were Mexicans by birth, have suffered 
under the oppressions of old Mexican slavery. 
Thousands of freemen and their children there 
are those who were once slaves; and the propa- 
gandist might as well hope to get the people of 
Connecticut to go with him as the people of New 
Mexico. Besides, the South has no commercial 
relations that can make it for the interest of Hs 
part of this new country to unite its destiny wit 
them; and, stripped of the power of the Union, 
the South has no power for conquest. 

But, sir, some men are weak enough to suppose 
this Union may be peaceably dissolved. A mind 
so narrow as that is just fitted for a slavery propa- 
gandist. If this may be done no treason can be 
committed against the Union. If one body of men 
can withdraw from it, then any other and smaller 
body may do so, and any man may set up a gov- 
ernment for himself when he chooses. Sir, let the 
note of alarm once be soundec, and we shall see 
whether peaceable dissolution can ever take place. 
Let the gallant chief that stands at the helm but 
say that rebellion has broken out; but call the sons 
of freedom to the defence of the land of their fa- 
thers, to the defence of constitutional liberty, and 
the treason bands of propagandism will find gath- 
ering millions to guard the sacred cause and the 
sacred soil of freedom. 

There are stronger causes for union now than 
ever existed before. We have now the liberties of 
an immense country to defend. That is a new ele- 
ment of strength, not of weakness. It may cause 
faction, and put the powers of government into 
exercise, but depend upon it it will-result in an 
element of strength. 

We are now the centre of the conamerce of the 
two oceans, the focal point of the trade of the 
world, and no slavery spasm will shake this solid 
fabric. Sir, in this republic the corner stones of 
the great free government of the earth are set, and 
slavery is powerless to remove a single land- 
mark. 

I wish to say a few words ona subject that I 
think is intimately connected with this slavery 
extension project, and that is the southern designs 
on Mexico. I believe it is a part of the south- 
ern project to make further aggressions on Mex- 
ico. I wish to say to all who have any such 
ideas, the quicker they get rid of them the better, 
‘for the free people of this nation will never permit, 
under any circumstances, the free soil of Mexico 
to become the conquest of slavery. The Rubicon is 
passed, and before God I believe the Jast inch of 
slave territory that ever will be made, has been 
already made on this North American continent. 
Then let us at once pass a law to forever settle that 
question. 

The high and patriotic position assumed by the 
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Administration has done much for the cause of 
liberty in this matter. That position, thoroughly 
maintained, will prove a wall of defence around 
the free soil we have acquired from Mexico, against 
which the legions of propagandism will battle in 
vain. Sir, while the Mexican law against slavery 
is enforced, slavery can get no foothold there. 
Continuing this law, will build up a population 
there as inaccessible to the foot of the slave as 
their mountains of snow. 

When our people heard of the nomination of 
General Taylor, they were divided and distracted 
in féeling. ‘They regarded him as a slaveholder, 
and therefore could not overcome their fears lest 
he was also a propagandist. But as they emerge 
from the conflict of °48, and look on the broad 
platform of liberty he has laid down, they rally 
around him as a deliverer from the evils of slavery 
extension. 

If the President’s policy is adhered to, this will 
be the result. The people of those regions will 
form anti-slavery constitutions, organize them- 
selves into States, and ask for admission. If they 
are admitted, very well; if they are nat, they will 
remain under their organized State governments, 
without the Union, and continue to ask for admis- 
sion until itis granted. If any portion of the ter- 
ritory does not see: fit to organize into a State, it 
will remain under the Mexican anti-slavery law, 
which will be administered by the old officers, 
who have heretofore administered it, and the Pres-' 
ident will see that the laws are duly executed, as 
he has emphatically said in two messages to Con- 
gress. So that as long as the present Executive 
holds the reins of Government, I believe there is 
no chance for slavery in those regions. But as 
there are many who have fears on the subject, and 
as we should by all means in our power guard 
against all possible contingencies, I am for the im- 
mediate passage of a law absolutely prohibiting 
slavery in all the national territory. Sucha law, 
with the Administration policy, will be positive 
security against the further spread of that national 
calamity, and will put forever at rest the question 
that so much agitates the public mind. Men may 
call such a law the Wilmot proviso, if they choose; 
1 care not for names, it is the great result I seek. 

I do not consider the Wilmot proviso as strong 
standing alone as in connection with the recom- 
mendations of the Administration, and for this 
reason: Standing alone, it contemplates the im- 
mediate organization of the country into territo- 
ries, The moment that is done the Mexican 
anti-slavery law is repealed; for from that mo- 
ment the Jaw-making power will be the territo- 
rial council and legislature, and the laws will be 
‘administered by territorial governors, judges, &c. 
In that case, the Senate of the United States would 
have the power to confirm or reject any nomina- 
tion of governor, judges, secretaries, &c. This 
practically places the administration of the laws 
there under influences far removed from where I 
am willing to place them, at the risk, as I think, 
of having the powerful influence of these officers 
who administer them against freedom. There is 
not a doubt but the judges, governors, and offi- 
eers, who were sent from slave States to adminis- 

















ter the laws in Missouri while a Territory, were 
the cause of its admission asa slave State. The 
truth is, these influences .in a young.and feeble 
country are powerful, and we should not disre-. 
gard them in acting upon this subject. , 

There is another reason why the Wilmot pro- 
viso, should be passed, and it is this: ~ The 
same high and firm ground held by the pres- 
ent Executive may not be the doctrine of his suc- 
cessor. The whole question may be again opened, 
and the rights of freedom again endangered. If the 
question with the present Executive is safe, let us 
keep it safe by passing an act prohibiting slavery 
in every part of our country where it does not 
now exist. 

Southern gentlemen have been full of accusations 
against the North for alleged aggressions upon the 
South. Sir, I deny the whole of these charges. 
How does it encroach upon the South, to exercise 
a known power of Government to prevent the ex- 
tension of slavery? How does it violate southern 
rights, to secure the country against the greatest 
curse ever entailed on mankind? How does it 
violate rights, to secure liberty and prevent bond- 
age? Are you, men of the South, not freemen, 
and are your rights violated if we secure to oth-_ 
ers what you claim for yourselves? You sa 
your honor is assailed by the spread of free inet 
tutions, unless slave institutions are equally ex- 
tended. Is your honor but the manacles that bind 
the down-trodden slave? and if his chains are bro- 
ken are you dishonored? This most humiliating 
confession is the lowest pit into which slavery has 
yet sunk, an unqualified declaration that even the 
freemen of a slave country are a dishonored race, 
by the progress of freedom, 

You say your whole people are aroused, and 
all for what? Because liberty has become the 
oppressor of slavery, and set bounds to its do- 
minion. This is the very complaint that despot- 
ism has made in every age. There never wasa 
royal prerogative surrendered without a struggle. 
The great battle-fields of the world have run red 
with the blood of liberty contending against the 
accumulated wrongs of arbitrary power. But, 
sir, in all the conflicts that have gone before there 
never was one so utterly senseless and without 
foundation as this. 

Friends of liberty! brethren in this cause of 
humanity, of freedom, and of justice, let as main- 
tain our cause to the end. I will not ask you 
whether there shall be any compromise of our . 
rights. If there is one among us so forsaken of 
God asto admit such a thought, I say to him, Go — 
to the adversary, we wish no such friends. Dem- 
ocrats and Whigs are accused of uniting on this 
question. The patriotic parties of the whole nation 
are on one side, and the propagandists on the other, 
Let us defend, then, the liberties our fathers gave us 
—secure them to ourselves and to our children; and 
when we have triumphed, as the temples of reli- 
gion and virtue, of morality and law, rise up in 
the wilderness of the West; as the voice of con- 
tentment and the chant of the free mingle with the 
sound of her waters, no. slave shall bewail the 
chains of his race—no God will condemn the 
deed we have done. 
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